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SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  WORKER 


Purpose  and  Methodology 


To  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  making  the  facilities  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  (specifically,  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
ailery  for  the  Blind)  available  to  the  whole  blind  population  of 
North  Carolina.  This  would  include  the  way  the  gallery  for  the  blind 
couid  be  made  more  useful  and  accessible  to  the  casual  blind  visitor 
and  to  organized  groups  of  both  the  blind  and  the  sighted. 

The  planning  grant  has  enabled  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
o  hire  a  Principal  Investigator  who  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  Curator  of  Education  and  devotes  full  time  to  the  project. 


The  grant  makes  possible  the  planning  and  preparation,  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  of  materials  for  the  whole  blind  population  in  accordance 
with  their  needs,  including  lectures  transcribed  into  Braille,  and 
other  information  on  art  and  related  subjects. 

We  would  hope  that  the  planning  grant  would  serve  to  initiate  a 
project  which  could  be  used  as  an  example  for  similar  galleries  in 
museums  throughout  the  country. 

The  facilities  of  the  proposed  pilot  project,  we  hope,  can  ideally 
serve  the  entire  blind  population  of  North  Carolina  -  a  total  of 
a  out  11,000.  The  project  would  also  serve  as  a  pilot  for  other 
museums . throughout  the  United  States  and  would,  hopefully,’  encourage 
the  beginning  of  similar  galleries.  The  project  should  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  works  of  art  never  before  made  available  to  the  blind. 

the  facilities  that  are  already  available  in  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery,  a  comprehensive  plan  is  being  developed  to  attempt 
to  reach  the  whole  blind  population  of  North  Carolina.  Working  with 
the  Project  Director  and  the  Assistant  Curator,  the  Principal  Investi- 

gator  for  the  project  has  during  the  grant  year  period  developed 
the  following:  . 


1 .  Loan  exhibitions . 

2.  Recruited  and  trained  a  corp  of  volunteer  docents. 

?*  Conducted  classes  and  seminars  for  the  blind  students. 

.  Sent  materials  in. Braille  on  objects  in  the  collection  of  the 
a  ery  to  the  blind  institutions,  thus  creating  interest  in 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery. 

Compiled  and  released  publicity  to  increase  interest  of  sighted 
visitors,  as  well  as  the  blind. 

.  Provided  artists  to  speak  to  blind  groups  about  sculpture. 

' *  lectured  to  sighted  groups  on  the  collection  of  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of*Art  to  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  State. 

8.  Correlated  the  art  objects  with  other  arts,  such  as  literature 
sociology,  history,  religion,  etc.  -  this  correlation  being 

made  available  through  lectures,  radio  and  television  to  the 
blind  public . 


Important  Findings 

During  the  pilot  study  the  following  findings  were  made : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


It  was  learned  that  reproductions  cannot  be  used  successfully. 
Original  works  of  art  should  be  used.  Reproductions  create 
little  interest,  as  surface  feeling  is  the  same. 


The  psychological  aspect  of  examining  an  original  work  of  art 
is  essential  to  the  blind. 


Works  of  art  cannot  be  too  large  or  too  small,  as  they  must  be  of 
a  size  that  blind  students’  hands  and  fingertips  can  readily 
encompass. 


The  blind  students’  memory  of  an  examined  object  is  far  better 
than  that  of  the  sighted. 


The  blind  student,  as  a  rule,  does  not  like  abstract  art  unless 
there  is  some  frame  of  reference  to  a  realistic  subject.  It 
tends  to  confuse.  As  one  blind  adult  said,  ’’The  blind  have 
enough  trouble  grasping  the  actual  world'.' 


It  is  evident  that  the  sense  of  touch  of  the  blind  is  far  more 
developed  than  the  sighted.  Not  only  texture  and  form  is  impor¬ 
tant  with  original  works  of  art,  but  it  was  learned  that  tempera¬ 
ture  is  an  important  factor  in  the  study  or  appreciation  of  an 
item;  such  as  coolness  of  marble  as  opposed  to  the  relative 
warmth  of  wood. 


As  a  result  of  the  planning  operation  project  grant,  we  have 
found  that  the  blind  not  only  must  have  changing  exhibitions  to 
create  a  continuing  interest,  but  a  permanent  exhibition  gallery 
for  objects  they  know,  have  studied,  and  appreciate  must  be  made 
available.  The  permanent  exhibit  serves  not  only  as  a  frame  of 
reference,  but  also  to  make  the  loan  exhibits  more  meaningful, 
knowledgeable  and  esthetically  pleasant.  Presently,  because  of 
lack  of  space,  the  gifts  presented  to  the  Gallery  during  the 
grant  period  must  be  placed  in  stbrage  while  a  loan  exhibition 


is  in  progress, 
alleviated. 


By  increasing  the  gallery  size,  this  would  be 


It  has  been  found  that  a  permanent  audio  system  should  be  in¬ 
stalled,  as  well  as  two  booths  for  talking  books  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art  and  related  arts.  Consequently,  a  tape  and  record 
library  would  be  accumulated  on  art  and  related  subjects. 


The  Museum  has  established  from  the  results  of  the  pilot  study 
a  policy  that  no  work  of  art  will  be  purchased,  borrowed  or  accepted 
as  a  gift  that  does  not  meet  the  same  high  standards  as  required 
in  the  Museum  galleries  for.  the  sighted.  All  objects  have  been 
and  will  be  selected  to  serve  an  aesthetic  purpose  as  well  as  a 
teaching  one.  They  also  are  selected  with  a  view  to  different 
tactile  values;  for  example,  bronze  as  contrasted  to  marble,  or 
terra  cotta  as  compared  to  granite. 


10.  The  prime  finding  of  the  planning  project  is  that  it  is  imperative 
for  art  galleries  throughout  the  country  to  be  established  for 
the  blind.  The  unanimous  response  has  been  enthusiastic  not 

only  from  the  blind,  but  also  the  sighted  visitors.  The  plan- 
ning  grant  finding  will  hopefully  encourage  other  museums  to 
create  similar  galleries. 

11.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  great  deal  more  work  and  research 
should  be  done  in  this  pilot  study  field. 
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INTRODUCTION 


a.  Background  Information 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  created  a  permanent  gallery 
specially  designed  so  that  the  blind  may  "see"  works  of  art 
through  the^sense  of  touch.  The  Gallery  was  made  possible  by 
a  grant  of  #17,500.00  from  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  of 
New  ior.v  m  1964.  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  former  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare,  now  Administrator  of  Social  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service,  and  her  staff  gave  valuable  assistance  both  during 
its  formation  and  its  continuing  progress. 

The  establishment  of  this  permanent  Gallery  is  the  result  of  a 
pilot  study  conducted  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  to  de- 
ermine  the  blirKi  could  oe  taught  a  comprehensive  survey  of  art 
1 story  through  the  handling  of  original  objects.  In  1962  a 
pi!ot  ciass  was  organized  with  eight  blind  students  selected 
from  the  Governor  Morehead  School,  the  North  Carolina  State  School 

•  °r  ®  ind*  1)116  to  the  Pilot  grant,  these  classes  have  expanded 
n  number,  and  the  blind  continue  to  study  original  objects,  through 
the  sense  of  touch,  from  all  periods  and  from  as  many  regions  of 
man  s  civilization  as  possible.  However,  the  puspose  of  these 
classes  is  not  just  the  study  of  an  individual  object,  but  also 
correlation. with  its  epoch  and  place  in  man's  development  of 
cu  ture.  -  Thus-  history  of  a  given  period,  the  related  arts,  such 
as  literature  and  music,  the  social  aspects,  the  religions,  both 

my  ological  and  Christian,  are  explored  and  related  to  the  selec¬ 
ted.  object, 

thN  it  orymal  study,  it  became  clear  that  a  project  such  as 
Fh  WaS  most  worthwhile  and  feasible,  and  desperately  needed. 

We  became  convinced  that  eventually  a  permanent  gallery  for  the 
blind  must  be  established,  with  changing  exhibitions,  which  could 
be  used  by  both  the  blind  child  and  the  adult.  Thus  the  North 
arolma  Museum  of  Art  saw  fit  to  set  aside  a  gallery  in  its 
building  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  gallery.  We  felt  that  the 
Gallery  should  be  comparatively  small  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
uneasiness  in  large  surroundings.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
sighted  should  be  permitted  use  of  the  Gallery,  but  only  for  li¬ 
mited  periods  during  each  day. 

The  Gallery  -was  formally  opened 'to  the  public  March  24,  1966  It 

lAS1Sned-f°r  the  bl;Lnd  visltor  to  be  completely  self-sufficient 
.?e  arUves  at  the  door-  Instructions  in  Braille  on. how  to 
e  n  ery  are  at  cached  to  the  wall  at  the  entrance.  Also 
on  the  wan  is  _  a  relief  map  of  the  Gallery  with  Braille  labels 
indicating  exhibition  space,  library,  and  study  area.  This  serves 
to  give  the  blind  a  preview  of  the  Gallery  space  and  the  layout 
0  e  ro°ms  thus  orienting  them  and  also  giving  them  a  feeling 
of  security.  After  the  relief  map,  the  exhibition  begins.  The 
objects  are  displayed  on  a  counter  two  feet  wide  and-  three  feet 
from  floor  level,  covered  with  one-half  inch  cork  which  prevents 
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breakage  of  object.  An  eight- inch  guide  rail. serves  not  only 
to  channel  the  blind  visitor  through  the  exhibit,  but  also  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  objects  falling  from  the  counter  space. 

This  rail  is  raised  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  counter  5 
on  the  inside  of  the  rail  are  Braille  labels  describing  the 
objects.  The  items  are  easily  within  the  reach,  and  the  blind 
visitor  may  stop  and  hold  them  in  his  hand. 

b.  Statement  of  Problem 

To  develop  an  interest  and  to  provide  a  Gallery  for  the  blind  in 
order  that  they  can  examine,  perceive,  and  appreciate  original 
works  of  art  from  all  periods  and  cultures  of  man's  civilization. 

The  object  is  also  to  create  an  active  interest  of  the  blind  and 
the  sighted  in  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  This 
project  can  serve  to  create  guide  lines  and  to  stimulate  interest 
for  other  museums  and  will  hopefully  encourage  the  beginning  of 
similar  galleries  elsewhere.  The  project  provides  information  on 
works  of  art  never  before  made  available  to  the  blind.  Galleries 
for  the  Blind  can  serve  to  develop  the  blind  observer's  powers  of 
perception,  his  knowledge  and  imagination  and  give  him  a  glimpse 
into  a  realm  of  man’s  civilization  that  before  now  has  been 
unavailable  to  him. 

c.  Review  of  Relevant  Literature 

1.  Eaton,  Allen  H. ,  Beauty  for  the  Sighted  and  the  Blind,  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  New  York,  1959 

A  handbook  giving  pioneer  information  concerning  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty  through  the  sense  of  touch.  This  book  has 
served  as  the  inspiration  for  the  project. 

2.  Stanford,  C.  W. ,  Jr.,  ”A  Museum  Gallery  for  the  Blind”, 

Museum  News,  Vol.  44,  No.  10,  pp.  18-23,  June,  1966. 

A  review  of  the  formation  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for 
the  Blind. 

3.  Switzer,  Mary  E.,  "The  Enjoyment  of  the  Arts,  Another  Aspect 
of  Rehabilitation”,  Blindness,  1967 ,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated. 

A  comprehensive  article  giving  a  history  of  museum  work  in  the 
field  of  art  bringing  the  activities  up-to-date. 

4.  Haseltine,  James  L. ,  "Please  Touch”,  Museum  News,  XLV  (October, 
1966) 

d.  Brief  Description  of  Setting 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  is  housed  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  is  a  comparatively  new  museum,  having  opened  in 
1958.  North  Carolina  is  the  first  State  to  set  aside  public  funds 
f to  form  an  art  collection  for  its  people.  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  consists  of  four  floors  representing  examples  of 
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of1  art  from  eight  schools  of  Western  Art. 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  is  l6 1  x  32 ’ .  The 
Gallery  is  designed  so  that  the  blind  visitor  can  be  completely 
self-sufficient  once  he  arrives.  Instructions  in  Braille  on  how 
to  use  the  Gallery  are  attached  to  the  wall  at  the  entrance.  A 
relief  map  of  the  Gallery  with  Braille  labels  is  also  attached, 
indicaoing  exhibition  space,  library  and  study  areas.  The  objects 
are  displayed  on  a  counter  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  from  floor 
level.  This  space  is  covered  with  one-half  inch  cork  which  helps 
to  prevent  breakage  of  objects.  An  eight  inch  wooden  guide  rail 
channgle  the  blind  visitor  through  the  exhibitions.  This  rail  is 
raised  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  counter.  This  serves  to 
protect  objects  from  being  knocked  off  the  counter.  On  the  inside 
of  the  rail  is  space  for  Braille  labels  giving  description  of  the 
displayed  objects. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gallery  is  a  reading  and  study  area  with  shelves 
for  Braille  books.  This  also  serves  as  a  seminar  room  for  special 
conferences  on  individual  items  that  have  created  additional 
interest. 


2 .  METHODOLOGY 

a.  Project  Program  and  Professional  Staff 

1.  Loan  Exhibits  in  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 

A  series  of  loan  exhibits  were  arranged,  borrowing  works  of  art 
from  various  museums,  sales  galleries  and  private  collections. 

This  not  only  provided  the  olind  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
also  tended  to  develop  the  interest  of  the  sighted  public  in  the 
pilot  project.  The  works  of  art  which  comprised  the  exhibitions 
were  selected  with  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  tactile  considera¬ 
tions  in  mind.  A  variety  of  media  and  subject  matter  were  accu¬ 
mulated  to  create  interest.  A  number  of  museums  which  had  not 
permitted  touching  of  sculpture  participated  in  the  loan  exhibits 
and  waived  the  standard  museum  policy  of  "Do  Not  Touch".  This 
was  also  evident  in  the  generous  participation  of  loans  from 
sales  galleries.  We  found  that  private  collectors  were,  indeed, 
interested  and  in  fact,  more  than  over-generous  in  loans.  Descrip¬ 
tive  material  was  distributed  both  in  Braille  and  printed  edition 
on  each  exhibition. 

Through  the  planning  grant,  the  following  exhibitions  were  brought 
into  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  Included  are 
the  names  of  the  exhibitions,  the  dates  of  the  exhibits,  the  objects 
exhibited  and  the  source  from  which  they  were  obtained; 

African  Sculpture,  March,  1967.  Loaned  -to  the  Gallery  by 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Cannon,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Works  of  Art  in  the  Exhibit; 

Carved  bird,  Liberia  Monkey  skin 

Leopard  skin  Beaver  skin 
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Works  of  Art  (Continued) 


Madonna  and  child,  Liberia 
Man  and  boy,  ebony  heads 
Large  bowl ,  mahogany 
Two  small  devil  heads, ebony 
Small  bird,  child’s  toy 
Ebony  letter-opener 


Deer  skin 

Skirt  made  of  kola  nuts  and  palm 
Wooden  spoons ,  fork  and  cup 
1  rosewood  comb  2  ivory  bracelets 
Part  of  ankle  bracelet 
Chief’s  robe,  Liberia 


Summary ;  The  group  of  African  items  on  display  enabled  the 
the  blind  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  cross-section  of  African  cul¬ 
ture.  This  is  the  first  instance  where  ebony  and  fur  have 
been  displayed  in  the  Gallery.  The  grass  skirt  is  particu¬ 
larly  significant  because  it  provided  lively  participation, 
curiosity,  and  explanation. 

2.  Chinese  Jade,  April,  1967 .  Col.  and  Mrs.  Van  R.  White,  Mebane, 

N.  C. 

Works  of  Art  in  the  Exhibit; 


Bronze  vase,  Han  (240-220  B.  C.) 

Bronze  and  gold  bowl,  Ming  (1368-1644) 

White  jade  bowl  and  stand,  Chien  Lung  (1736-1795) 

Leo  Tzu,  Ming 

Bear,  green  Jade,  Chien  Lung 
Brush  stand,  Chien  Lung 
Mirror  and  case  (not  on  display) 

L'Age  Des  Cavernes  by  Ponsard  Archer,  perhaps  by  Bourdelle 
(Loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gatling,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Summary ;  This  important  collection  of  jade  items  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  one,  the  history  of  China, 
stressing  the  Han,  Ming,  and  Chien  Lung  Dynasties;  two,  sociolo¬ 
gy,  the  importance  of  the  artist  as  a  forecaster  and  reflector 
of  his  society;  and  three,  the  physical  properties  of  jade 
as  a  semi-precious  stone . 

3.  Sculptures  of  the  American  West,  April,  1967*  On  loan  from 
Hammer  Gallery,  New  York  City. 

Works  of  Art  in  the  Exhibit; 

"Grey  Eagle"  by  Charles  M,  Russell,  bronze,  4  1/4"  x  9  5/8” 
"Painting  the  Town"  by  Charles  M.  Russell,  11  7/8"  h. 

"Indian  Head  Wood  Carving"  by  Nicolai  Fechin,  10  3/^"  x  9  3/^" 
"Child  Wood  Carving"  3  1/4 M  x  3  1/4"  by  Nicolai  Fechin 
"Bronze  cast  of  Child  Wood  Carving"  3  l/4"  x  3  1/4"  by 
Nicolai  Fechin 

Summary ;  This  exhibition  was  an  extremely  popular  one  showing 
works  of  our  own  Ameriban  West.  The  boys  in  particular  were 
fascinated  by  the  Indians  and  Russell’s  "Painting  the  Town". 

The  sculptures  were  tied  in  w_ui  the  history  of  the  period 
following  the  Civil  War  and  the  creation  of  the  West. 
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Athletic  Figures,  May,  1967 


Works  of  Art  in  the  Exhibit; 

Corpus  Christi 
Dropped 
Discus  Thrower 
Cookie 

Head  of  Fighter 
Line  Buck 

On  loan  from  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

On  loan  from  Mr.  Charles  Stanford,  Jr. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Summary ;  In  May  1967,  a  special  exhibition  of  bronze  athletic 
figures  was  loaned  to  the  Gallery  by  the  well-known  American 
sculptor,  Joe  Brown.  The  collection  included  l4  figures 
depicting  such  sports  as  boxing,  football,  discus,  and  wrestling. 
Several  non-athletic  figures  were  also  included. 

Joe  Brown,  once  a  football  player  at  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia,  became  a  professional  boxer  before  turning  to 
sculpture.  He  has  been  Sculptor- in-Re sidence  at  Princeton 
University  for  28  years. 

Mr.  Brown  has  gained  his  chief  fame  as  a  portrayer  of  athletic 
figures  and  events.  His  works  were  the  objects  of  intense 
curiosity  and  a  source  of  delight  on  the  part  of  all  visitors. 

Blind  students  and  visitors  were  intrigued  by  the  muscle 
structures  and  interplay  of  bodies  in  the  wrestling  figures . 

New  insight  was  gained  in  the  coordination  and  power  required 
of  athletes . 


Head  of  Clown  Praying 
Passing  the  Baton 
Head  of  Antaues 
Oklahoma  Ride 
Fighter 
Crawl 

Bill  Bradley 


Boxer,  by  Joe  Brown 


Mr.  Brown  visited  Raleigh  during  the  exhibition  and  spoke 
to  an  assembly  at  the  Governor  Morehead  School,  the  Raleigh 
Lions  Club,  Evaluation  Center  clients,  Gallery  volunteers, 
and  interested  citizens  of  the  community. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  "Oklahoma  Ride",  two  wrestlers, 
the  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society  donated  funds  to  purchase  this 
w°rk  of  art.  Since  so  many  blind  participate  in  this  sport, 

‘we' feel  this  was  an  extremely  desirable  acquisition. 


Animal  Sculptures,  June,  July,  August,  1967 
Works  of  Art  in  Exhibit; 


Egyptian  Cat,  27 00  B.  C. 


Water  Buffalo, 


Loaned  by  Olsen  Foundation, 

Connecticut 

Chien  Lung  Dynasty  (1796-1795)  Loaned  by 

Colonial  Shoppe  Antiques,  Raleigh 
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Hound  Dog  by  A.  Phimister  Proctor  (1862-1942)  Loaned  by 

Colonial  Shoppe  Antiques,  Raleigh 
Wolf  Attacking  Stag,  by  Antoine  Barye  (1769OI875) 

Dogs  Attacking  Stag,  by  P.  J.  Mene,  1844- 
Rabbit,  by  P.  J.  Mene 
Two  Geese,  by  P.  J.  Mene 

Loaned  by  Mr,  Thomas  Kenan 

Durham,  N,  C. 

Horse  Surprised  by  a  Lion,  Antoine  Barye  (1796-1875) 

Panther  Seizing  a  Stag,  Antoine  Barye 

Loaned  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery 

of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lucas  Collection  Loaned  by  the  Maryland  Institute 

Ocelot  and  Heron,  by  Antoine  Barye 

Python  Strangling  a  Gazelle,  by  Antoine  Barye 

Tartar  Warrior  Checking  his  Horse,  Antoine  Barye 

Orangutan  Riding  a  Gnu,  Antoine  Barye 

Loaned  by  the  Baltimore  Museum 

of  Art 

Dove  by  Humbert  Albrizio,  American  Contemporary 
Rabbit,  by  Jane  Poupelet  (1878-I932) 

Two  Pish,  by  Jane  Wasey,  American  Contemporary 
Antelope,  by  Fritz  Behn,  German  Contemporary 

Loaned  by  the  Kraushaar  Galleries, 

New  York  City 

Cock,  by  Joseph  Constant,  Israeli  Contemporary 
Horse,  by  Manfred  von  Diepold,  FrenchhContemporary 

Loaned  by  the  Marlborough-Gerson 

Galleries,  New  York  City 

Gray  Eagle,  by  Charles  M.  Russell  Loaned  by  Hammer  Galleries 

New  York  City 

Stag,  by  Antoine  Barye  Loaned  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Dan  K. 

Moore,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dugong  (Sea  Cow)  carved  by  the  Australian  Aborigine  Nangolumi 

Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel, 


Dog,  Dead  Pheasant,  and  Rabbit  by  P.  J.  Mene 
Cow,  by  Isador  C.  Bonheur,  (1827-1901) 

Bull  by  Isador  C.  Bonheur 
Moose,  by  H.  ■  M.  Shrady  (1871-1922) 

Puma,  by  A.  Phimister  Proctor,  1897 


Wall  Tapestry 
Wall  Tapestry 

Jeanne  d'Ar.c 

American  Flag 


Loaned  by  James  Graham  and  Sons, 

New  York  City 

Loaned  by  Vivian  Dai,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Loaned  by  . Mrs.  V,  D.  Whatley, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Emil  Rosenthal 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Palmer 

Edwards,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Head,  of  Indian,  Frederick  Remington,  1908 
Head  of  Cowboy,  Frederick  Remington 

Loaned  by  "21"  Restaurant, 
...  New  York  City 
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Summary;  During  June,  July  and  August  a  loan  exhibition  of 
animal  sculptures  was  shown.  "No  other  theme  is  as  common  as 
the  animal  to  the  artistic  creations  of  man  all  over  the  world," 
So  said  Otto  von  Simson  in  his  book,  Man  Through  His  Art.  In 
accordance  with  the  universality  expressed  by  Simson,  animal 
sculptures  in  this  exhibit  were  chosen  to  provide  a  variety 
of  textures  that  would  appeal  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  a 
comprehensive  range  of  artistic  styles  from  l8th  Century  to 
American  contemporary.  Materials  used  in  the  sculptures  included 
jade,  wood  stone,  bronze,  alabaster,  basalt,  and  granite. 

These  figures  were  particularly  significant,  as  in  many  instances 
the  blind  mentioned  their  fear  of  animals.  Many  have  never 
seen  or  been  familiar  with  even  the  most  common  domesticated 
animals.  Visitors  and  students  were  able  to  tactily  observe 
animal  behavior  and  forms.  They  favored  powerful,  muscular 
animals  such  as  the  stags,  and  were  fascinated  by  the  cruelty, 
realism,  and  action  depicted  by  the  Earye  bronzes. 

A  sense  of  history  was  provided  by  the  Egyptian  bronze  cat 
figure  which  dated  from  the  5'fch  Dynasty.  According  to  ancient 
custom,  cats  were  thought  to  be  the  embodiment  of  fertility. 
Baset,  the  goddess  of  love  and  joy  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
cat,  and  cats  sacred  to  her  were  kept  in  her  temples.  When 
they  died,  they  were  mummified  and  placed  in  catYshaped  bronze 
mummy  cases  such  as  the  one  on  loan  from  the  Olsen  Gallery  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  This  work  of  art  were  later  purchased 
for  the  Gallery  by  actress  Katherine  Cornell.  The  cat  is  an 
important  gift  not  only  for  the  blind  but  also  for  the  sighted. 
The  beauty  and  proportions  of  the  ancient  bronze  are  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  the  gift  ties  in  with  the  religious  and  sociological 
aspects  of  a  culture  almost  four  thousand  years  old. 

Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  Miss  Cornell rs  attention  to  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  In  a  letter  to  Curator  of 
Education  Charles  W.  Stanford,  Jr.,  Miss  Switzer  said, 

"Miss  Cornell’s  interest  in  and  work  for  the  blind  is  legen¬ 
dary,  as  is  her  life-long  friendship  with  Helen  Keller.  She 
has  been  interested  in  the  idea  of  museums  for  the  blind, 
particularly  for  emphasizing  enjoyment  of  beauty  through  the 
sense  of  touch.  Miss  Cornell  said  she  would  like  to  be  able 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  permanent  collection  like  the  one 
at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  because  it  is  the  first 
such  effort  and  also  because  of  the  imagination  and  innovative 
ideas  evident  in  the  organization  of  its  work  with  the  young 
blind. " 

A  contemporary  sculpture,  Horse,  by  Manfred  von  Diephold, 
also  on  loan,  was  later  given  to  the  Gallery  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E,  N,  Richards  of  Raleigh.  A  favorite  work  among  visitors  to 
the  Gallery,  the  bronze  horse  was  appreciated  not  only  for  its 
beauty,  grace  and  proportions  but  was  very  suitable  for  this 
Gallery,  as  the  form  can  be  fully  explored  by  the  hands  of 
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the  blind.  One  blind  student  was  heard  to  say,  "We  know 
exactly  what  a  horse  looks  like  because  of  statues  like  this 
one."  The  realistic  horse  was  cast  in  1958,  in  an  edition 
of  six. 

Of  interest  also  was  the  inclusion  of  a  jade  water  buffalo 
(Chien  Lung  Dynasty),  loaned  by  Col.  Van  R.  "White  of  Mebane. 

On  special  exhibit  were  two  busts  by  American  artist  Frederick 
Remington  (l86l~1909)5  known  for  his  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
spirit  of  the  "wild"  west. 


Also  on  display  were  "Oklahoma  Ride"  by  Joe  Brown,  contemporary 
American  sculptor,  and  several  decorative  wall  hangings. 


Pre-Columbian  Sculpture  and  Persian  Artifacts.  Donated  to  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fishmann, 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 

Works  of  Art  in  Exhibits 


Pre-Columbian  terra  cottas 


Colima 

Colima 

Jaslisco 

Colima 

Jalisco 

Colima 

Colima 

Colima 

Colima 

Jalisco 

Colima 

Michoacan 

Michoacan 

Jalisco 

Colima 

Nayarit 

Jalisco 

Jalisco 

Jalisco 

Archaic 

Me  sc ala 

Jalisco 

Mescala 

Jalisco 

Mescala 

Jalisco 

Michoacan 

Nayarit 

Chipcuaro 

Michoacan 

Colima 

Vera  Cruz 


Sitting  Dog,  11  l/2  in.  h. 

Standing  Man,  6  1/2  in.  h. 

Pregnant  Woman,  Standing  with  water  jug  on 
shoulder,  5  3/4  in.  h. 

Standing  Man  6  1/2  in.  h. 

Kneeling  woman  holding  bowl,  l6  in.  h. 

Kneeling  Woman,  11  l/2  in.  h. 

Seated  Woman  Holding  Child,  3  l/2  in.  h. 

Prisoner  with  Shackles  on  Arms,  Lying  down 
3  1/2  in.  1. 

Sitting  Man  with  Helmet  and  Necklace,  13  l/2  in.  h. 
Seated  Woman,  holding  bowl,  7  in.  h. 

Seated  Man,  holding  bowl,  9  in.  h. 

Standing  Pregnant  Woman  4  in.  h. 

Woman,  dressed;  full  jewelry,  4  1/2  in.  h. 

Standing  Woman,  19  in.  h. 

Dog  with  head  turned,  10  in.  1. 

Seated  Woman  21  in.  h. 

Woman,  Seated  with  High  Hat  7  l/2  in.  h. 

Woman  with  high  hat,  7  1/2  in.  h. 

Dog,  black,  archaic,  6  l/2  in.  1. 

Stone  Man,  10  l/2  in.  h. 

Stone  standing  man,  6  1/2  in.  h. 

Volcanic  stone  mask,  3  in.  h. 

Stone  man,  8  in.  h. 

Volcanic  stone  mask,  3  in.  h'. 

Stone  Man,  8  in.  h. 

.Seated  Woman  with  bowl,  12  l/2  in.  h. 


Standing  Woman  with  high  hat,  5  in.  h. 
Standing  Woman,  7  in.  h. 

Standing  Man,  3  in.  h. 

Standing  man,  5  in.  h. 

Seated  Woman,  16  l/2  in.  h. 
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Persian  Artifacts 

Pair  of  Persian  curved  daggers,  ca.  1750 

3  Persian  powder  horns,  heavy  brass  engraved  in  ornamental 
designs,  inset  with  silver 

2  matching  breastplates,  repousse  geometric  pattern  in  brass. 

Glass  inlaid  stones;  C.  17th  C. 

Brass  Fatima,  ornamental  engraving,  Ca.  1700 
Silver  Fatima,  ornamental  etching,  Ca,  1700 

Helmet,  with  incised  design  of  warriors  on  horses,  borders 
of  letters 

2  bracelets,  silver  filigree,  brass,  carnelian  stones,  (2nd 
contains  gold  and  turquoise)  1750 

Water  pot  for  Persian  pipe.  Filigree  beadwork,  Finials  gold 
with  blue  enamel,  Ca,  1750 
Persian  hair  pin,  Ca.  1700,  silver 
Snuffbox,  silver,  engraved 

Shield  with  enamel  border  containing  l6  panels  of  similar 
design.  Center  panel  contains  monarch  holding  court. 

On  study  shelves; 

Persian  battle  axe,  Ca.  1750 

2  Persian  wax-  clubs  with  animal  heads,  ornamental  engraving, 
Ca.  1750 

a  collection  of  Pre-Columbian  terra  cotta,  stone 
figures  and  Persian  artifacts,  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton 
Fishmann,  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  was  exhibited  in  September  and 
October.  Although  the  Fishmann' s  have  never  been  to  the 
North  Carolina  Museum,  they  became  interested  in  the  concept  of 
art  for  the  sightless.  Having  heard  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Gallery  through  a  friend,  they  decided  to  donate  their  entire 
collection.  This  gift  fills  in  areas  previously  not  covered 
in  the  museum's  collection  and  is,  therefore,  a  major  addition. 
The  objects  provide  a  new  tactile  experience  for  the  blind. 

The  blind  students  were  awed  and  amazed  to  realize  that  clay 
figures,  dating  from  200— '400  A,D.  could  have  been  preserved 
in  near  perfect  .condition,  Bexng  told  that  the  figures  had 
once  been  buried  with  the  dead  in  tombs  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  students  were  given  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  contemplate  and  learned  of  a  culture  they  did  not 
know  existed.  The  terra  cottas  presented  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  pre-Columbian  daily  life. 

The  students  were  interested  to  find  that  the  items,  which 
pre-date  Columbus,  were  discovered  in  the  Pacific  coast  area 
of  Mexico.  The  relief  map  in  the  Gallery,  with  Braille  markers, 
enabled  them  to  fully  orient  and  understand  the  proximity  of 
our  southwestern  states  to  the  area  of  discovery. 

Among  the  17th  and  l8th  century  Persian  artifacts  and  weapons 
were  a  silver  snuffbox,  two  war  clubs  with  animal  heads,  a 
matching  set  of  breastplates,  a  helmet,  shield,  and  several 
bracelets.  Again,  the  history,  romance  and  culture  of  an 
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unfamiliar  nation  were  demonstrated  first-hand  to  the  blind. 

The  finest  and  most  representative  characteristics  of  middle- 
eastern  art  were  available  for  them  to  explore  -  delicate  fili¬ 
gree,  geometric  repousse,  heavy  ornamental  engraving,  silver 
etching,  beadwork,  enamel  work,  and  stone  inlay. 

Mr.  Gilette  Griffin,  Curator  of  Pre-Columbian  Art  at  Princeton 
University’  Art  Museum,  came  to  Raleigh  on  October  11,  1967 
as  consultant  and  talked  to  Gallery  personnel  and  the  12  Gallery 
volunteers.  Mr.  Griffin  talked  extensively  about  Mexico's 
History  and  the  unique  characterisitcs  of  Nayarit,  Colima  and 
Jalisco  art,  the  three  Pacific  Coastal  states  of  Mexico  where  the 
majority  of  the  collection  was  found.  Even  more  important,  he 
was  m«.st  informative  about  the  collection  and  explained  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  each  clay  figure. 

7.  Wood  Cuts  and  Western  Sculpture,  November  and  December, 

1967. 

Works  of  Art  in  Exhibit: 

Woodblock,  19th  C.  Japanese.  Carved  for  printing  Japanese 
calligraphy.' 

Woodblock,  19th  c.  carved  on  both  sides  for.  printing  a  Japanese 
book. 

This  said  to  be  a  Christian  text  collected  by  Commodore 
Perry's  historic  expedition  to  Japan. 

Rudolph  Ruzicka,  20th  C.  American  woodblock,  #3  of  4  used  for 
printing  his  color  woodblock,  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 
Electrotype  plate  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  1885. 

Joseph  C.  Cleghoren,  20th  C.  American,  etched  aquatint  on  zinc 
plate  "Hill  County" 

Norman  Kent,  contemporary  American,  woodblock  for  his  print, 
"Quebec  #  7">  made  in  1962. 

Loaned  by  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"Hnizdovsky  Makes  a  Woodcut"  by  Jacques  Hnizdovsky  (includes 
24  woodcuts,  6  original  blocks,  photographs  of  the  artist, 
illustrative  plates,  trial  proofq,  and  explanatory  text. 

Loaned  by  The  Fendrick  Gallery,  Chevy 

Chase,  Maryland. 


"The  Scalp  Dance"  by  Charles  M.  Russell,  bronze,  1906 
"Bustin  One"  by  Harry  Jackson,  bronze,  1959 

Loaned  by  The  Amon  Carter  Museum  of 

We stern  Art,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

"Head  of  Indian  Brave"  by  Frederic  Remington,  bronze,  1908 
"Head  of  the  Sargeant"  by  Frederic  Remington,  bronze,  1908 

Loaned  by  "21"  Restaurant,  New  York 
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2  Indian  Figures  by  C.  H.  Humphries,  bronze,  190 6 


Loaned  by  Mrs.  Paul  Runyon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


..  SUMMARY: 

The  exhibition  in  October  and  November,  1967  on  early  American 

culture,  consisted  of  woodblocks,  aquatint  plates  and  western 
sculpture . 

^rst  group  consisted  of  Japan  and  American  woodblocks  loaned 
to  the  Gallery  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Included  was  an  electro-type  plate  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
dated  1885,  one  of  the  earliest  plates  used  for  printing  Braille 
and  raised  letters  for  the  blind. 

From  the  Fendrick  Gallery  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  came  an  un¬ 
usual  traveling  display  entitled  "Hnizdovsky  Makes  a  Woodcut." 
Woodblocks  by  this  American  painter  and  printmaker  who  artisti¬ 
cally  stresses  line,  were  large  in  size  and  easily  comprehended 
and  appreciated  by  the  blind. 


Students  and  visitors  alike  were  pleased  with  this  art  form. 

Many  understood,  how  the  woodblocks  were  made  and  could  associate 
their  own  skills  with  this  technique.  Brailled  instructions 
for  making  woodblocks  accompanied  the  exhibition. 

This  show,  marking  the  Gallery's  first  presentation  of  woodblocks 
and  incised  plates,  was  also  the  first  attempt  to  discover  if 
such  material  was  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  blind. 

The  sculpture  on  display  brought  to  life  much  of  what  the  blind 
have  read  and  imagined  about  western  lore,  which  constitutes  a 
large  and  valuable  part  of  our  national  heritage.  Figures  by 
Frederic  Remington  and  other  notable  American  sculptors,  depicted 
realistic,  everyday  action  -  which  is  of  such  vital  interest  and 
fascination  for  the  sightless. 

A  calvary  hat,  buckskin  chaps,  indian  leggings,  moccasins, 
feather,  and  weatherbeaten  faces,  presented  students  with  a 
picture  of  the  legendary  "wild  and  wooly  west"  not  to  be  garnered 
from  a  hundred  books.  Captured  in  sculpture,  the  arduous  tasks 
round-ups,  lassoeing,  and  branding  familiarized  the  blind  with  a 
spirit  and  way  of  life  that  is  all  but  extinct  today. 

8.  Posed  Figures,  December,  1967,  January,  1968 

Works  of  Art  in  Exhibit: 

Chief's  Stool,  Tchokwe  tribe,  Congo 

Iron  Figure  from  an  altar  piece,  Dogon  tribe,  Mali 

Crouching  Figure,  Dogon  tribe,  Mali 

Loaned  by  the  Galerie  Kamer 
New  York  City 
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La  Parisienne,  by  Antoine  Bourdelle 
Woman  with  Arms  Raised,  by  Antoine  Bourdelle 
"Bather,  by  Edgar  Degas  (from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slatkin's  personal 

collection) 

Dancer,  by  Aristide  Maillol 

Loaned  by  the  Charles  Slatkin 

Galleries,  New  York  City 

Two  Dancers,  by  Raymond  Duchamp-Villon 

Loaned  by  M,  Knoedler  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

Standing  Draped  Figure,  by  Gerhard  Marcks 
Kleine  Danae,  by  Gerhard  Marcks 

Loaned  by  the  Marlborough-Gerson 

Galleries,  New  York  City 

Ten  sculptures  (2  on  study  shelves)  depicting  the  figure. 

Mir.  Miller  works  from  the  live  model  and  names  his  pieces 
accordingly. 

Loaned  by  Richard  A.  Miller 

New  York  City 

Two  statues  representing  Buddhist  lamas,  India 
Krishna  as  a  baby  with  serpent  protector  of  Vishnu  (study 
shelves) 

Woman  and  Child,  Nepal  (study  shelf) 

Loaned  by  Mir,  and  Mrs.  J.  Dee  Tray- 

wick,  Morrisville,  N.  C. 

Thinking  Man,  by  Brother  Xavier  Ruckstul 

Loaned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Semans,  Durham,  N.  C. 

African  Blanket  and  Cotton  Batik 

Loaned  by  Mrs,  Isabella  Cannon 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wall  Tapestry,  created  by  Mrs.  Teague 

Loaned  by  Mrs .  Thomas  Teague 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mace  head,  wood,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 

Loaned  by  the  Mint  Museum 

Charlotte,  N,  C. 

Summary ;  During  December  1967  and  January  1968  our  exhibition, 
"The  Posed  Figure"  was  on  display.  It  was  composed  of  figure 
sculpture,  with  and  without  drapery  and  represented  various 
geographical  locations  and  cultures. 

•  *  .  —  •  *  .  '  • 

Several  elaborately  costumed  pieces  were  selected  to  illustrate 
theatre  and  dance.  These  particular  works  by  Antoine  Bourdelle 
and  Gerhard  Marcks,  effectively  correlated  the  exhibition  with 
trips  made  by  Gallery  personnel  and  students  of  the  Governor 
Morehead  School  to  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  in 
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in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

On  these  trips,  blind  students  were  introduced  to  the  basics  of 
theatre,  dance,  and  music.  Their  instructors  were  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts'  students  majoring  in  these  respective  fields. 

The  unique  opportunity  to  follow-up  live  participation  with 
tactile  exploration  of  sculptures  greatly  enhanced  the  student’s 
comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  art  forms  previously  not  known 
to  them. 


On  display  at  the  same  time  were  several  figures  from  India  and 
Africa.  It  was  found  that  these  items  made  the  history,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  other  facets  of  both  countries  more  significant  to  the 
blind  visitors  as  well  as  the  sighted. 

9*  Musical  Instruments  Throughout  the  World.  February,  March,  1968 
Works  of  Art  in  Exhibition: 

2  tuned  drums,  Ceylon  Dr.  Weston  LaBarre,  Dept,  of  Anthro¬ 

pology  &  Sociology,  Duke  Univ., 

Durham,  N.  C. 

1  drum,  Western  Highlands 

2  Jew’s  Harps,  Western  Highlands  Dr.  Rowe,  Dept,  of  Anthro¬ 

pology  &  Sociology,  Duke  Univ., 

Durham,  N.  C. 

2  nose  flutes,  feathered  flute,  bull  roar,  2  gourd  whistles, 

2  gourd  rattles,  4  gourded  flute,  trumpet  of  wood  and  feathers, 
Brazil 

Dr.  Christopher  Crocker 

Dept,  of  Anthropology  and  Sociology 

Duke  Univ.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

2  Sansa’s,  Congo  Mrs.  J.  M.  Blosser 

28l4  O’ Berry  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2  stringed  Chinese  fiddle 
Copy  of  a  Baroque  viola  d’amore 

1  stringed  Yugoslavian  fiddle  and  arched  bow 
Chinese  bowl-reed  instrument-a  "Sheng” 

Dr.  Wilton  Mason,  Chairman 
Music  Dept. 

Univ.  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jew's  Harp,  American 
Concertina,  Leningrad,  Russia 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kelly 
613  Macon  Place 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Si tar,  W.  Pakiston 
Panduri,  Georgia  Russia 
Balalaika j  Russia 

2  flutes,  Burma 
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Musical  Instruments  (Continued) 

Double  pipe  flute,  Yugoslavia 
Recorder,  Germany 

.  :  r  Dr.  Arthur  Larson 
;34o8  Dover  Road 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Clay  drum,  Thailand 
Large  1  flat  drum,  Thailand 
Piute  with  double  reed,  Thailand 
Cymbals,  brass,  Thailand 

Mrs.  Harold  Senter,  Jr. 

1313  Dale  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  recorder,  Israel 

Rhythm  sticks,  Colombia  (S.  American) 

Lyre,  Ethiopia  . . 

Mr.  John  Heise 

Advisor  to  foreign  students 

N.  C.  State  University,  Raleigh 

.  .  r  _  .  .  •  / 

Gourd  and  seed  string  sack,  Africa 
Woven  blanket,  Africa 

Mrs .  Isabella  Cannon 
.  ..  •  ■  212  Brooks  Avenue 

■  _  .  Raleigh,  N.  C . 

•  ... 

•  Harmonium,  India  Mrs.  J.  Dee  Traywick 

x  .  #1,  Box  60 

Morrisville,  N,  C« 

2  natural  gourds 

1  coconut 

4  Egyptian  finger  cymbals 

Lute  guitar ,  Germany 

Chinese  Yuch  ch’in  or  "moon"  guitar 

Bowed  psaltry  and  bow,  Germany 

1/2  gourd 

2  sea  shells  .  .  . 

Pan  flute,  Peru 

3  flutes.;  1  from  N.  C.,  2  from  Japan 
Rattle ,  Taiwan 

Rasp,  gourd,  Peru 

Whistle  and.  drum,  Pyranees,  Basque 

Humana tone  (nose  flute,  toy) 

Hum-A-Zoo  (toy)  .  . 

Mrs.  Joe  Cox  .  ...  . 

1132  Trailwood  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Banjo  ’from  Kentucky,  hand- carved  1885 

Mrs .Grove  Robinson 
708  Gannett  St. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.. 


Tambour,  Afganistan 
Drum,  Afganistan 

Mrs.  Forrest  Getzen 
2009  Banbury  Road 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

3  clay  figures  from  Costa  Rica 
2  ocarinas  and  1  rattle 

Mrs.  R.  ¥.  Work 
Range  Crest  Road 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bone  flute,  1000  a.d.,  Peru 
Wood  flute ,  Peru 

Silver  flute,  Chimu,  Peru,  1000  a.d. 

Silver  gilt  trumpet,  Chimu,  Peru,  1000  a.d. 
Ceramic  doll,  whistle  500  a.d.,  Ecuador 
2  rattles,  clay,  Costa  Rica  800  a.d. 

Ocarina,  whistle,  800  a.d.,  Costa  Rica 
Ocarina,  puma,  Costa  Rica,  800  a.d. 

Mr.  Paul  Clifford 
2421  Tanglewood  Road 
Decatur,  Georgia 


Marimba ,  Congo 

Rhythm  Beater,  Senufo  Tribe,  Ivory  Coast 
Harp,  Mangbetu  Tribe,  Congo 
Drum,  Senufo  Tribe,  Ivory  Coast 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Morton  May 
May’s  Department  Stores 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stone  rasp,  Mexcala,  Mexico  Mr.  Fred  Olsen 

Guilford,  Connecticut 

Gold  Bell,  Peru  Gift  of  Dr.  Mark  Sheppard 

25  Aegean  Ave. 

Tampa ,  Florida 

Records  -  Authentic  sounds  of  a  variety  of  instruments  in 
the  exhibition 

Loaned  by  Mr.  John  Heise  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Cox 

Summary :  Musical  instruments  throughout  the  world  and  musical 
sculpture  by  Francois  and  Berhard  Baschet  contained  8l  instru¬ 
ments  from  19  countries.  The  exhibit  was  divided  into  three 
areas  of  sound,0  woodwinds,  strings,  percussion,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  groups  as  follows;  wind  instruments  -  flutes, 
reeds  and  trumpets’  strings  -  those-  with  open  strings,  instru¬ 
ments  where  the  melody  is  made  by  stopping  a  string  with  the 
left  hand  and  thirdly,  those  similar  to  group  two  but  sounded 
with  a  horsehair  bow;  Percussion  -  rattles  and  scrapers,  tuned 
percussion  and  drums. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  show  the  evolutionary  cycle  of  instru¬ 
ments  from  natural  material ;  i . e . ,  animal ,  vegetable ,  mineral , 
through  complex  forms,  and  finally,  to  the  toy.  It  also  enabled 
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one  to  trace  the  movement,  the  impact  and  interaction  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world .  The  exhibition  was  particularly 
significant  because  the  blind  are  very  aware  of  music  and  could 
use  their  knowledge  and  talents.  In  fact,  frequently  groups 
of  Governor  Morehead  students  formed  combos  after  they  had 
seen  the  exhibition.  While  one  played  a  Harmonium  from  India, 
another  accompanied  him  on  a  Melodion  from  Russia.  Others 
played  gourds  from  Peru  or  a  Marimba  from  Africa  or  sang. 

Several  gifts  to  the  Gallery  were  on  display  .  These  included 
four  African  instruments,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morton  May,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  "Percussion  with  Two  Cones",  by  Francois  and  Bernard 
Baschet.  A  totally  new  sound  and  experience,  it  was  a  tremendous 
hit.  The  Baschets  say  of  their  work,  "My  brother  Bernard  and 
I  want  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  following’ three  elements  % 
shapes,  sounds ,  public  participation.  Possibilities  in  relating 
sound  to  form  are  immense.  So  far  it  is  the  architects  that 
have  been  most  interested  in  our  researches.  We  were  surprised 
to  have  been  approached  by  people  in  very  different  fields.  We 
have  been  asked,  for  instance,  to  make  educational  musical 
devices .  In  the  States  we  have  finished  five  structures  for 
the  National  Theatre  for  the  Deaf .  They  will  be  used  primarily 
for  background  music  but  experiments  are  also  being  carried 
out  at  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  to  make  special  struc¬ 
tures  so  that  the  children  can  feel  the  vibrations  by  biting 
the  extensions  of  the  instruments."  He  adds,  "We  feel  that 
in  our  present-day  computer-card  civilization  the  public  must 
find  new  ways  of  expression."  I  encountered  some  people  in 
a  Scandinavian  museum  watching  other  playing  with  the  instru¬ 
ments.  "Are  you  looking  at  the  structures?"  I  asked.  "No," 
they  said,  "we  are  watching  the  public!" 

• 

significant  to  add  that  the  Baschets  modified  "Percussion 
with  Two  Cones"  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

Each  sharply  pointed  cone  was  rounded  and  all  surface  edges 
were  dulled,  raised  keys  were  added  permanently  to  insure 
identification  of  the  keyboard  and  scale. 

^  *  Loan  of  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  Works  of  Art  to  Museums  and 
Blind  Institutions 

Due  to  the  lack  of  similar  galleries  for  the  blind,  this  phase 
has  not  as  yet  been  developed. 

The  Mint  Museum,  Charlotte,  N,  C.  has  started  a  program  featuring 
examples  from  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  in  their  lobby.  This 
museum  was  started  in  February,  1968.  The  first  work  of  art  was 
a  Pre-Columbian  statue  donated  to  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fishmann.  The  second  work  was  The  Hand, 

August  Rodin,  given  to  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 
by  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  has  made  tentative  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  various  items?  in  particular,  the  Egyptian  Cat,  donated 
by  Miss  , Katherine  Cornell. 
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3»  Volunteer  Program 


1*  Volunteers  in  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 

A  corp  of  eleven  volunteer  docents  was  recruited  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  series  of  lectures  and  written  information  for  tour 
duty  and  instruction  in  the  Gallery  for  the  blind  visitor. 

They  donate  one-half  day  per  week  in  taking  blind  visitors 
through  the  Gallery  and  enable  the  Gallery  to  be  open  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Sunday  from  2  p.m. 
to  6  p.m. 

These  invaluable  volunteers  assist  the  Principal  Investigator 
in  researching  each  exhibition.  Once  familiar  with  the  shows 
through  a  compiled  body  of  material  circulated  in  advance,  they 
guide  sighted  individuals  and  groups  through  the  Gallery,  explaining 
its  uniqueness  and  the  current  exhibition.  These  volunteers 
also  help  the  Principal  Investigator  with  the  blind  visitors. 

They  explain  the  use  of  the  Gallery,  stressing  the  fact  that  its 
construction  enables  the  blind  person  to  be  self-sufficient. 
Well-versed  on  each  exhibition,  the  volunteers  teach  the  blind 
art  history  as  the  individual  examines  the  sculpture.  Always 
alert  to  questions  from  the  blind,  the  volunteers  probe  in  depth 
to  judge  what  the  blind  are  perceiving. 

Material  prepared  and  circulated  in  advance  is  sent  to  the 
Governor  Morehead  School  administrators  and  faculty,  the  Lion's 
Clinic  and  Evaluation  Center,  Gallery  volunteers  and  interested 
individuals,  both  blind  and  sighted,  to  promote  familiarity 
with  each  current  exhibition,  its  relationship  to  previous 
exhibitions  and  the  Gallery's  growing  permanent  collection. 

This  material  is  also  meant  to  stimulate  curosity  and  to 
prompt  questions. 


Each  blind  group  or  individual  is  questioned  to  discover  his 
reactions  to  the  surfaces,  textures,  temperatures,  forms  and 
sizes  of  all  sculpture  on  display.  They  are  asked  to  define 
their  likes  and  dislikes  and  why  and  what  they  would  like  to  see 


The  volunteers  are; 


Mrs.  C.  P.  Branan 

Mrs.  William  D.  Beaty 

Mrs.  Marsden  DeRosset 

Mrs.  David  Howells 

firs .  Thomas  Newton 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Pediaditakis 

Mrs .  William  Rand 

Mrs.  William  Sprunt 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Fentress 

Mrs.  Prank  W',  Collins,  Jr. 

Mrs .  Fred  Parker 


When  Mrs.  Marsden  DeRosset  was  asked  by  the  Junior  League  to 
write  her  reactions  to  her  work  in  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
for  inclusion  in  the  League's  publication,  she  said,  "It  was 
certainly  with  fear  and  tremo.Ling  that  I  waited  for  the  first 
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group  of  blind  students  that  I  was  to  introduce  to  the  Gallery. 

A  thousand  questions  were  in  my  mind,  such  as,  TWould  I  forget 
-everything  I  had  learned  about  the  exhibition— Could  I  answer 
questions- — Could  I  really  be  of  any  help  to  the  blind- -Wouldn't 
it  just  be  better  to  run!  Fortunately,  the  group  came  in 
before  I  was  able  to  do  that  and  I  found  myself  taking  the  stu¬ 
dents'  hands  and  talking  casually  with  them.  It  took  only  a 
minute  to  realize  I  was  completely  relaxed.  The  group  was  eager 
to  learn.  They  reacted  by  saying,  'Yes,  I  see',  or,  'Look  at 
this, ''and  I  suddenly  understood  how  marvelous  their  sense  of 
touch  is  and  how  much  they  can  actually  visualize  through  touch. 

As  you  teach,  you  too  touch  the  sculpture  and  realize  this  is 
a  medium  the  sighted  miss.  To  feel  the  texture  of  a  work  of 
art  is, .after  all,  what  the  sculptor  himself  did,  and  you  are 
much  closer  to  its  true  meaning.  The  blind  students  are  wonderful 
people.  Their  other  sense  are  very  acute.  They  read  and  write 
Braille  with  amazing  speed  and  their  memory  is  awesome.  There 
is  so  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  blind,  the  Gallery,  and 
their  relationship  to  one  another,  but  perhaps  the  best  thought 
is  how  much  we  can  benefit  from  the  blind  and  they  from  the 
sighted  —  through  our  eyes,  our  continued  interest,  and  our 
support . " 

Another  Gallery  volunteer,  Mrs.  William  Rand  wrote  in  her  col¬ 
lege  alumni  magazine  that  it  became  one  of  her  tasks  to  educate 
perspective  contributors  to  the  knowledge  that  the  valuable 
pieces  of  sculpture  would  be  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  blind. 
"Those  who  are  blind  seeing  through  their  sensitive  fingertips 
touch  everything  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  Dresden  china.  Their 
fingers  are  like  feathers  as  they  see  in  this  manner.  The 
Gallery  is  a  place  I  truly  love  where  our  blind  visitors  are 
not  sightless  nor  are  they  alone  in  their  darkness." 

A  third  volunteer,  Mrs.  William  Beaty,  said,  "It  is  so  very 
exciting  to  watch  as  the  limited  world  of  these  children  is 
expanded  beyond  their  fondest  dreams.  One  child  asked,  'Where 
is  something'  else  I  haven't  seen  yet?'  They  are  bright,  curious, 
and  so  willing  to  learn.  This  Gallery  puts  them  in  touch  with 
a  whole  new  world  whose  doors  have  before  been  so  tightly  closed." 

Volunteers  Outside  the  Gallery 

Volunteers  not  on  regular  duty  in  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
were  also  recruited  to  take  blind  students  to  programs  outside 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  In  order  to  corre¬ 
late  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
with  other  art  forms,  a  series  of  field  trips  were  initiated. 

The  blind,  just  as  the  sighted,  need  to  experience  all  of  the 
arts  first-hand  in  order  for  each  to  create  their  own  frame  of 
reference.  Consequently,  a  program  was  developed  to  take  blind 
students  who  had  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Blind 
Gallery  to  concerts,  dance  programs,  and  lectures  outside  the 
Museum.  The  Friends  of  The  College,  Inc.,  a  concert  program 
series  at  N.  C .  State  University  donated  free  tickets  for  the 
series.  Five  students  from  N.  C.  State  University,  Raleigh 
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conducted  this  program  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery.  The  students  were"  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tom  Antone,  Co-ordinator 
Mr .  Steve  Dunning 
Miss  Anne  Porter 
Mr."-  Bob 'Tallaksen 
Mr.  John1 Baker 

In  Winston-Salem,  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  also 
participated  in  this  program.  The  volunteers' were  as  follows; 

The  Reverend  William  Merrill,  Co-ordinator 

Mr,  David  Wood 

Mr.  Kurt  Yahijan 

Miss  Suzanne  Baxtresser 

Miss  Svea  Eckold 

Mr.  Robert  Tuton 

At  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  Lanier  Pratt  was  co¬ 
ordinator  and  recruited  Duke  University  students  to  help  with 
the  volunteer  project. 

Listed  below  are  the  various  activities  outside  the  Mary  Duke 
Gallery  in  which  the  blind  participated  from  this 
additional  program: 

Vienna  Philharmonic,  N.  C.  State  University,  28  blind,  4  State 
students,  September  28,  1967 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.  Winston-Salem,  6  blind, 
many  sighted  visitors,  September  30,  1967 
Glenn  Yarborough.  N.  C.  State,  6  blind,  October  7,  1967 
Richard  Nickolaus.  guest  choreographer,  Duke  University,  10 
blind,  October  18,1967 

North . Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.  Winston-Salem,  October  21,  1967 

1 1  e t ,  N.  C.  State,  28  blind,  8  deaf,  3  State  students, 
November  1,  1967 

Giorgio  Ciompi  String  Quartet.  Duke  University,  2  blind,  1 
Gallery  volunteer,  November  5,  1967 
Lee  Evans  Trio,  2  blind.  November  7>  1967 
Raleigh  Chamber  Music  Concert,  6  blind,  November  10,  1967 

Buddy  Rich,  N.  C.  State  University,  2  blind  1  Gallery  volunteer, 
November  11,  1967 

Welsh  Scots  Guards.  N.  C.  State,  30  blind,  6  State  students, 
first  Brailled  program,  November  15,  1967 
Julliard  String  Quartet,  Raleigh,  5  blind,  December  1,  1967 
Claudio  Arrau,  Friends  of  the  College,  N,  C.  State,  December  8, 

1967 

Nutcracker  Suite,  School  of  the  Arts,  3  blind,  December  8,  1967 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.  Winston-Salem,  8  blind, 

January  20,  1968 

French  National  Dance  Company.  14  blind,  January  29,  1968 

C<  Symphony,  (details  handled  by  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce), 

70, blind,  February  8,  1968 
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New  Orleans  Preservation  Hall  Jazz  Band,  23  blind,  February  17 > 

1968  ' 

Trio  Faluto  Dolce,  Duke  University,  3  blind,  February  24,  1968 

It  was  found  that  the  blind  requested  further  information  on 
these  extra-curricular  activities,  therefore,  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Gallery  has  started  providing  more  information  in  Braille. 

(See  Discussion  and  Implications  of  Results) 

3.  Population  and  Sample 

Although  open  to  the  general  public  of  sighted  museum  visitors, 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  is  specifically  designed  for  the 
blind.  North  Carolina  has  11,000  visually  handicapped  people  of 
all  ages.  Raleigh  is  particularly  advantageous  because  it  has 
the  Governor  Morehead  School  for  the  Blind  located  here  which 
consists  of  two  units,  each  with  boarding  and  day  students, 
as  well  as  the  Lion's  Clinic  and  Evaluation  Center,  a  test  center 
which  attracts  adult  blind  to  Raleigh  from  all  over  the  State. 

The  students  from  the  Governor  Morehead  School  visit  the  Gallery 
regularly  and  the  adult  blind  come  once  a  week.  Estimated  repeated 
attendance  of  these  students  is  3 >700  and  adult  blind,  300.  Over 
4,000  blind  to  date  have  visited  the  Gallery  for  the  Blind. 

-  .  ■  .  *  »\  • 

For  four  weeks  last  summer,  ten  Governor  Morehead  School  students 
and  ten  blind  students  in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  through 
the  State  lived  on  the  Morehead  campus.  This  group  visited  the 
Gallery  regularly  and  those  selected  this  year  for  another  summer 
session  will  do  likewise. 


Because  the  Gallery  exhibitions  change  approximately  every  two 
months,  the  Governor  Morehead  students- through  repeated  visits, 
realize  the  variety  of  art  available.  They  have  learned  that  art 
is  important,  in  itself,  and  as  a  means  of  building  a  good  founca- 
tion  with  relation  to  their  studies.  ■ • -  . - . 

The  Gallery  situation  is  important  because  it  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  the  sighted  and  blind  together.  The  Blind  School 
is  relatively  isolated  and  many  of  the  adult  blind  are  confined 
to  limited  travel.  Thus,  the  Gallery  is  a  meeting  place  for 
individuals  with  shared  or  diverse  experiences  and  backgrounds  to 
become  acquainted. 

4.  Results 

Comments  from  the  blind  themselves-:  Johnny  Brown,  one  of  the 
eight  students  in  Charles  Stanford’s  original  pilot  project  in 
1964  and  now  a  Senior  at  the  Governor  Morehead  School  said,  "A 
blind  person  is  no  different  from  anybody  else  if  he  doesn’t  want 
to  be.  Blindness  is  no  more  handicap  than  you  let  it  be.  Blind 
people,  most  of  them,  don’t  want  to  be  pitied.  They  want  to  be 
accepted  as  anyone  does..  ¥e?re  only  different  in  the  way  we  see. 
You  see  with  your  eyes;  we  see  with  our  fingers.  It  may  seem 
funny  to  hear  me  say  ’see’,  but  I  see  with  my  fingers  all  that  you 
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do,  except  perhaps  for  color,  or  the  lustre  of  metal.  You  wouldn't 
_  say  toa  friend,  ’Let  me  feel  your  face;  I  want  to  see  what  you 
look  like'  If  you  want  to  make  a  blind  person  angry  inside,  say, 

'Do  you  want  to  feel  this?'  To  us,  it's  our  way  of  looking  at 
things.  We  get  the  same  image  of  it,  mentally,  that  you  would, 
looking  at  it  with  your  eyes." 

The  following  excerpt  from  Helen  Keller  was  read  to  Johnny  for  his 
comments  on  her  philosophy:  "The  blind  person's  lack  of  sight  need 
not  shut  him  out  of  God's  world  of  beauty  —  those  with  eyes  in 
their  minds  will  realize  that  some  elements  essential  to  beauty 
are  order,  proportion  and  form,  and  that  the  intelligent  blind  man 
has  access  to  these  elements.  Touch  is  the  feeler  with  which  through 
darkness  he  obtains  many  aesthetic  pleasures.  The  appreciation 
of  beauty  is  as  vital  to  the  blind  as  to  those  who  see,  and  every 
person  witnout  sight,  but  with  the  insight  'has  within  his  reach, 
has  for  the  claiming,  a  kingdom  of  beauty  that  is  inexhaustible 
in  any  lifetime.'  The  blind  man's  world  may  not  have  color,  but 
if  his  brains  are  alert,  it  breathes  and  pulsates  with  meaning." 

Johnny's  sole  comment:  "She's  got  it!" 

When  asked  specifically  about  his  informal  classes  with  Charles 
Stanford,  Johnny  said,  "The  Museum  classes  meant  a  lot,  especially 
to  me.  I  was  always  asking  questions.  If  I  can't  find  things 
myself,  I  always  ask  questions.  Seeing  the  art  objects  is  so  much 
better  than  reading  about  them.  Until  recently,  there  was  such  a 
little  in  Braille  about  art."  He  said  about  muse-urns  in  general: 

'If  there's  anything  a  blind  person  despises,  it's  a  glass  case." 

Other  comments  from  blind  visitors  follow:  On  "seeing"  the 
Manfred  Horse ,  "The  tail  looks  as  if  its  been  starched.  How  can 
the  horse  support  himself  on  such  long  spindly  legs?  I  can  see 
the  gracefulness  through  my  fingers." 

A  third  grader ' s  Brailled  reaction  to  the  Musical  Instrument 
Exhibition:  "The  drum  is  my  favorite  instrument.  They  had  several 
drums."  Another  third  grader  said,  "I  liked  the  tambourine.  It 
has  little  round  pieces  with  points'  on  it  and  makes  a  lot  of  noise 
when  you  hit  it  with  your  hand."  Several  adults  were  unaware  that 
music  was  universal  or  that  Instruments  can  be  made  out  of  natural 
things,  such  as  gourds  and  bones. 

During  our  musical  instrument  exhibition,  the  instruments  most 
popular  were  those  which  the  blind  could  play,  for  example,  the 
Harmonium  from  India  similar  to  a  small  pump' organ.  One  teacher 
rom  the  Governor  Morehead  School,  said,  "Exposure  is  most  important. 
Even  if  the  students  retain  very  little  of  the  entire  musical 
instruments  show,  the  exposure  alone  is  important  and  they  will 
recall  if  ever  the  same  or  similar  material  is  presented." 

The  Baschet's  musical  sculpture,  "Percussion  with  Two  Cones"  was 
a  hit  with  all  the  blind  and  one  blind  adult  visitor  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  variety  of  flutGs  on  display  and  the  diversity  of 
shapes  of  strings. 
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Both  the  partially  sighted  and  the  blind  were  fascinated  by  the 
collection  of  Persian  artifacts  —  helmet,  bracelets  —  wanting  to 
try  them  on,  to  know  what  they  were  made  of  and  how  they  were  made. 

•  *  •  *  -  •  '  .  .V  .  :  . 

It  was  very  important  to  some  of  the  blind  to  identify  each  animal 
in  the  animal  exhibition  before  being  told  anything  about  the 
piece.  Individuals  differed  in  their  reactions,  some  preferred 
the  action  of  animals  in  combat,  other  enjoyed  comperhending 
figures  singly. 

In  February  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  asked  Mrs.  Marjorie  McCune 
from  Asheville,  North  Carolina  to  visit  the  Museum  and  write  an 
article  about  the  Gallery.  The  result,  "Touch  and  Know"  follows; 

"Do  not  touch*"  These  are  frustrating  words  to  those  who  see 
through  the  fingertips.  It  is  like  putting  a  man  with  eager  eyes 
before  a  great  canvas  and  saying  to  him,  "You  must  wear  this 
blindfold."  Yet  on  many  occasions,  when  visiting  museums  and 
other  interesting  exhibits,  those  without  vision  have  often  had  to 
shuffle  along  behind  the  crowd  and  get  what  they  could  from  the 
experience  second  hand. 

Not  so  at  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  There  a  world  of  beauty  awaits  the  touch  of  the 
sensitive  fingers  of  those  who  would  know  and  appreciate  art  without 
the  aid  of  vision.  Much  time  and  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
selection  of  objects  which  would  provide  both  knowledge  and  pleasure 
to  those  who  would  handle  them.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Gallery  is 
a  map  of  the  room  with  a  clear  explanation  in  Braille  of  the  layout 
of  the  exhibit.  The  objects  are  arranged  at  table  height  for 
easy  reach  and  are  identified  in  Braille  on  the  inner  side  of  a 
narrow  edging. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Gallery  in  March,  19 66,  almost  4000  blind 
persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  works  of  art  from  around  the  world.  Each  exhibit  is  held 
for  approximately  two  months  and  contains  pieces  of  sculpture, 
both  from  antiquity  and  modern  times,  fashioned  by  artists  of 
many  nations.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pieces  have  been  on  dis¬ 
play  since  the  day  the  Gallery  first  opened.  The  majority  of  these 
have  been  on  loan  from  other  museums,  from  dealers  and  from  private 
collections.  Since  the  objects  are  selected  with  great  care  by 
the  museum,  only  the  best  will  be  available.  As  art  is  costly, 
it  will  take  many  years  to  accumulate  a  wide  Selection.  The  pre¬ 
sent  collection  of  85  pieces  is  valued  at  over$50,000.  This  is 
indeed  a  great  treasure.  In  this  museum  many  persons  will  have 
their  first  experience  with  art.  It  will  truly  be  touch  and  know. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  beauty  is  felt  by  the  soul  and  that  each 
of  the  senses  may  serve  as  a  medium  to  convey  the  message.  As 
one  listens  to  a  great  symphony,  it  is  not  the  ears  that  enjoy  the 
melody  and  harmony  but  rather  the  aesthetic  sensitivity  of  the 
listener.  It  is  the  soul  and  not  the  eyes  that  rejoice  over  a 
beautiful,  colorful  sunset.  The  fragrance  of  a  rose  goes  far 
beyond  the  nostrils  which  first  detect  it.  So  it  is  that  by 
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touching  ob.iects  of  rare  beauty  one  can  be  lifted  into  experiences 
of  exaltation  which  delight  the  soul  and  challenge  the  mind  to  a 
deeper  understanding  a  broader  knowledge  of  art.  My  first  visit 
to  the  Museum  was  in  May  of  19 66  and  I  can  still  recall  the  thrill 
I  found  in  becoming  acquainted  through  sculpture  with  faces  which 
I  had  never  seen.  I  dare  to  say  that  most  people  cannot  remember 
the  first  time  they  saw  a  picture  of  George  Washington.  Yet,  the 
day  I  first  met  the  Father  of  Our  Country  (sculptured  by  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon)  through  his  sculptured  form  is  one  that  will  be 
remembered.  At  the  same  time  I  found  the  bust  of  Ludwig  Beethoven 
(Antoine  Bourdelle),  my  favorite  composer  -  another  thrill  for  me. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Gallery  I  became  acquainted  with  the  head 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  (a  bronze  preparatory  model  for  the  statue  in  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  by  Daniel  Chester  French) .  Through  the  bronze 
bust  so  beautifully  sculptured,  I  gained  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
the  man’ s  appearance.  The  heavy  tousled  hair,  the  high  cheekbones 
and  lined  face,  the  firm  mouth  and  pointed  chin,  the  ample  beard 
and  sideburns  -  all  were  recognized  by  touch  -  so  clear  was  the 
work  of  the  artist.  The  face  impressed  me  as  one  that  was  serious 
but  kind,  one  which  reflected  the  burdens  and  grave  responsibilities 
of  the  President.  For  me,  Mr.  French,  the  sculptor,  had  succeeded 
m  reaching  my  soul. 

Sculpture  in  the  round  is  the  most  satisfying  form  of  art  for  those 
who  would  touch  and  know.  The  texture  and  shape'  of  objects  are 
important  to  those  of  us  who  view  them  only  through  fingers  and  this 
fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  selected  the  pieces  for  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference 
m  temperature  as  the  fingers  move  from  wood  to  bronze  to  stone. 
Perhaps  for  us,  this  is  color  contrast.  In  any  case,  it  gives 
interest  and  variety  to  objects  of  art.  It  is  through  shape  that 

the  beauty  of  the  work  is  further  enhanced  and  the  message  of  the 
artist  breaks  through. 

Just  as  taste  in  art,  literature  and  music  varies  among  the 
sighted,  so  it  is,  I  am  sure,  among  those  without  vision.  Speaking 
as  one  of  many  who  has  visited  the  Gallery,  I  would  say  that  I 
found  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  in 
simplicity.  Along  with  the  bronze  busts  of  men  of  the  past,  I 
enjoyed  the  lovely  head  of  an  unnamed  child.  It  was  a  beautiful 
little  girl  with  a  round,  smiling  face  and  pigoails  hanging  down 
her  back.  There  was  something  fresh  and  lovely  about  the  young 
face  that  my  fingers  could  not  miss.  (Head  of  Julie  Manet  bv 
her  mother,  Berthe  Morisot)  “  ’ — 

I  shall  never  forget  the  outstretched  hand,  just  a  single  hand, 
which  spoke  to  me  of  a  long  life  of  love  and  labor.  (Hand  by 
Auguste  Rodin)  ~ — “ 

Then,  there  is  a  bronze  Egyptian  Cat,  a  gift  of  Katherine  Cornell, 
sitting  in  a  relaxed  manner,  with  every  detail  so  readily  perceived. 

How  I  loved  the  walking  horse  (Manfred).  His  smooth  body,  erect 

head,  legs  in  motion  -  all  made  him  feel  as  though  he  could  come 
alive . 
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Many  sculptors  have  used  their  artistic  skill  to  tell  a  story  or 
to  relate  some  historical  event.  Antonio  Canova,  an  Italian  of  the 
l8th  century  was  such  an  artist.  A  legend  from  Greek  mythology 
inspired  a  figure  of  Hercules  which  I  viewed  on  my  last  visit 
to  the  Museum  and  will  remember  as  an  outstanding  piece  of  sculpture 
as  long  as  I  live. 

According  to  the  myth,  Hercules  and  his  wife,  Dejanira,  faced  a 
stream  which  was  quite  difficult  to  cross.  Nessus  came  to  the 
rescue  of  Dejanira  and  agreed  to  carry  her  across.  Believing 
that  Nessus  was  attempting  to  run  away  wi  1  his  wife,  Hercules 
fired  a  fatal  shot  and  Nessus,  before  death  claimed  him,  gave  some 
of  his  blood  to  Dejanira.  She  was  told  that  this  blood  would  help 
to  preserve  the  love  of  her  husband. 

Once,  after  a  great  victory,  Hercules  sent  to  his  wife  for  a  special 
robe  to  wear  for  the  occasion.  Dejanira  had  heard  that  a  maiden, 

Iole,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her  husband  and  to  assure  herself 
that  the  love  of  Hercules  would  be  for  her  alone,  she  dipped  the 
robe  in  the  blood  of  Nessus  and  sent  it  to  her  husband.  This 
proved  to  be  the  death  robe  of  Hercules  for  once  on  his  body  which 
warmed  it,  the  garment  brought  severe  pain  and  in  his  agony  it  is 
said  that  he  pulled  off  the  robe  and  with  it  great  pieces  of  his 
flesh.  Knowing  that  this  was  his  death  he  seized  Lichas,  the 
messenger  who  had  brought  the  blood  steeped  robe  and  hurled  him 
into  the  sea.  He  then  made  his  own  funeral  pile  and  requested  that 
torches  be  set  to  his  body  to  burn  him  to  dinal  death.  Learning 
what  she  had  unwittingly  done,  Dejanira  killed  herself. 

All  of  the  pain  and  anguish  of  Hercules  is  found  in  the  piece  done 
by  Canova.  The  man  of  super  strength  is  seen  holding  Lichas  by 
thv_  feet,  head  down,  as  he  hurls  him  toward  the  sea.  The  strength 
can  be  felt  through  the  bulging  muscles  of  Hercules,  particularly 
in  the  legs.  Through  his  face  and  neck  one  can  feel  his  great 
agony . 

There  is  much  detail  in  this  piece  which  requires  a  lot  more  than 
just  a  passing  touch. 

There  is  so  much  to  touch  and  so  much  to  know  in  the  Gallery  that 
one  could  spend  hours  there  each  time  the  exhibit  changes.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  my  next  visit  to  the  Museum,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  -  for  I  am  certain  that  there  is  still  much  more 
beauty,  that . I  have  yet  to  touch  and  know. 

It  is  my  desire  that  many  more  persons  will  visit  the  Gallery  and 
take  ^advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  art  and 
through  this  knowledge  come  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  form  and 
beauty  as  it  is  found  in  high  quality  pieces  of  sculpture. 

Marjorie  Bennett  McCune 
Discussion  and  Implications  of  Results 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind,  by  its  very  presence, 
has  given  the  blind  an  opportunity  to  see  original  works  of  art 
through  their  fingers,  an  experience  in  an  area  of  the  arts  heretofore 
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denied  them.  Works  of  art  by  different  artists  from  all  periods 
in  history  or  works  reflecting  the  difference  in  cultures,  increases 
the  blind's  awareness  of  themselves  and  the  world.  By  displaying 
sculpture  which  relates  to  what  the  blind  already  know  as  well  as 
new,  excitingly  different  pieces,  the  Gallery  sharpens  their  memory 
retention  and  makes  newly  learned  facts  more  meaningful.  The  Pre- 
Columbian  clay  figures  from  the  Mexican  Pacific  coastal  states,  for 
example,  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  not  only 
the  clay  figures  themselves,  but  also  the  time  and  cultures  in  which 
they  were  made . 

Another  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  Gallery  a.s  community  participa¬ 
tion.  All  the  Gallery  volunteers  who  are  residents  of  Raleigh, 
have  become  more  aware  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  blind.  They 
now  realize  blind  individuals  need  to  be  brought  out  of  their 
isolated  situations.  Furthermore,  they  realize  that  the  blind 
enjoy  learning  about  art  and  art  history,  in  fact,  they  enjoy  all 
the  arts . 

A  second  way  the  community  cooperates  is  by  loaning  works  of  art 
from  their  private  collections  to  the  Gallery.  This  support  cannot 
be  underestimated. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  sighted  are  ignorant  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  so  too  are  many  blind  unfamiliar  with  the  personality 
requirements  of  sighted  individuals.  The  blind  need  to  feel  at 
ease  with  the  sighted,  but  their  handicap  prevents  total  adjust¬ 
ment.  However ,  in  the  Gallery  individuals  can  meet  on  a  common 
ground,  art,  and  through  this  bond,  an  "understanding  of  the  other's 
needs  is  accomplished.  We  realize  now  that  the  blind  need  des¬ 
perately  to  become  less  secluded. 

Some  previously  unknown  things  we  have  taught  to  the  blind  so 
far  are:  What  a  museum  is  and  that  it  is  for  everyone,  that  the 
Gallery  is  not  the  total  Museum  and,  through  a  tour  of  partially- 
sighted  students  in  the  galleries,  to  form  a  comprehension  of  the 
total  collection,  though  this  seems  an  impossible  task. 

The  blind  are  beginning  to  ask  about  public  transportation  to  the 
Museum  and  we  have  discovered  that  repeated  exposure  increases 
awareness  thereby  creating  more  interest. 

We  are  Brailled  the  following  information: 

Gallery  introduction  and  explanation  of  layout 
Sign-in  book 

Biographies  of  artists  represented,  specifically  Joseph  Brown  and 
Charles  M.  Russell 

A  comprehensive  biography  of  Mary  Duke  Biddle 

Biography  of  Jacques  Hnizdovsky  and  explanation  of  how  a  woodcut 
is  made  -  "Hnizdovsky  Makes  a  Woodcut" 

Programs  of  events  Brailled  on  the  cultural  trips: 

Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 
French  National  Dance  Company 
Welsh  Scots  Guards 
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We  are  in  the  process  of  purchasing  a  Braille  typewriter  which 
will  allow  most  materials  to  be  sent  out  in  this  form. 

The  following  gifts  were  presented  to  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
tins  shewing  the  interest  of  the  public  in  this  pilot  project: 

1.  Albrizio,  Humbert  Dove,  alabaster,  12  x  4  1/2  in. 

American  contemporary 
Anonymous  Gift 


2.  American  Flag 


3«  Bourdelle,  Antoine 


4.  Brown,  Joseph 


5.  Clodion 


6.  Farlowe,  Horace 


7.  Guscow,  Roy 


8.  Manfred,  von  Diephold 


9. 


Morisot,  Berthe 


10 .  Nargolumi 


Felt,  grograin,  velvet,  1967  18  x 
34  in. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  H,  Palmer  Edwards 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mask  of  Beethoven,  bronze,  11  l/2  in. 
French,  ( 1861-1929 ) 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Founcation 

Oklahoma  Ride,  bronze,  5^9  l/2  in. 
American  contemporary 

Gift  of  the  Raleigh  Fine 

Arts  Society 

Relief,  terra  cotta 

Gift  of  Thomas  S.  Kenan  III 

Durham.  N,  C. 

Large  Stone,  marble,  8  l/2  x  8  1/2  in. 
on  base  12  x  12  in. 

American  contemporary 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lewd.s 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Study  for  "High  C",  steel  painted 
black,  12  1/4  in.  h. 

Gift  of  Mr,  Owen  Lewis 

Horse,  bronze,  23  x  24  in.  1958 
Ed.  of  6,  French  contemporary 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Richard,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Head  of  Julie  Manet,  bronze,  10  l/2 
in.  h.  French,  (l84l-l895) 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 

Dugong,  ironwood,  11  x  3  1/2  in.  x  3 
in.  Australian  Aborigine,  contemporary 
Gift  of  Mrs.  W,  W.  Kriegel 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Puma,  bronze,  1897  >  12  x  l4  1/2  in. 
American  19th  C. 


11.  Proctor,  A.  Phimister 


12.  Rodin,  Auguste 


13.  Sarpaneva,  Timo 


14.  Artist  unknown 


15.  Artist  unknown 


16 .  Artist  unknown 


17.  Study  Items 


The  Hand,  bronze,  13  1/2  in.  h. , 
cast  11/12  Cast  by  Alexis  Rudier 
during  Rodin’s  lifetime  French, 
(1840-1917) 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 

Bowl,  glass,  3  l/2  in.  h.  Finaldn, 
contemporary 

Gift  of  Axel  Cedercreutz, 

Finland 


Cat,  Egyptian,  bronze,  5x3  1/2  in. 
on  base:  1  3/4  x  5  1/2  in.  Ca.  2,000  B. 
Gift  of  Katherine  Cornell 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  Mass. 

Jeanne  d*Arc.  marble,  17  l/2  x  18  in. 
on  base:  4l  in.  h.  French  19th  C. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil 
Rosenthal,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Whistle,  clay,  Costa  Rica,  3  1/4  in. 
Pre-Columbia 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Clifford,  Decatur,  Georgia 

Head  of  Pharaoh,  Egyptian,  l8th 
Dynasty,  marble,  mounted  on  wood,  8  in0i  = 

Bull’s  Head,  Cappadocian,  clay,  1500  B.C. 

4  in.  h. 

Abstract  figure,  Mescala,  stone,  4  1/2  . 
"Janus"-type  head,  stone,  400  3.  C.  5  L:. 
Owl,  Costa  Rica,  mace  head,  2x2  7/8  ii. 

Helmet,  Etruscan,  bronze,  4  1/8  x 

5  7/8  in. 

Bullet-holder,  Tahiti,  wood,  8  1/3  in. 
Madonna  &  Child,  wood,  13  1/2  in.  h. 

2  Mace  heads,  Inca,  1  stone,  1  bronze - 

3  1/2  in.  dia. 

Bell,  Coptic,  bronze,  4  1/2  in.  x  3  in, dia 

Comb,  Syro-Roman,  4thC.  A.D.,  bronze, 

5x5  3/8  in. 

Fish  with  Snail,  bronze,  2  3/4  x  4  in, 
Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Olsen 
Guilford,  Connecticut 
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18.  African  art: 


•  i 


19.  David  Chester  French 


20.  Pre-Columbian: 
Colima 

M 

Jalisco 

Colima 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Jalisco 

Colima 

Michoacan 

11 

Jalisco 

Colima 

Nayarit 

Jalisco 

it 

it 

Archaic 

Mescala 

Jalisco 

Mescala 

Jalisco 

Michoacan 

Nayarit 

Chipcuaro 

Michoacan 

Colima 

Vera  Cruz  . 


Persian  artifacts 


Antelope  headdress,  Karumba  Tribe,  Volta 
Mask,  Basonge  Tribe,  Congo 
Stool,  Congo 

Ancestor  Figure,  Bambara  Tribe,  Sudan 
Drum,  Senoufe  Tribe,  Ivory  Coast 
Rhythm  Beater,  Senoufo  Tribe,  Ivory  Coast 
Chair,  Badjok  Tribe,  Congo 
Instrument,  Mangbetu  Tribe,  Congo 
Instrument-Marimba ,  Congo 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Morton  D.  May 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Head  of  Lincoln 

Gift  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
Pleasantville ,  New  York 


Sitting  Dog,  11  l/2  in.  h. 

Standing  Man,  6  1/2  in.  h. 

Pregnant  Woman,  5  3/^  in. 

Standing  Man,  6  1/2  in.  h. 

Kneeling  Woman,  11  l/2  in. 

Seated  Woman  Holding  Child,  3  1/2  in. 
Prisoner,  3  1/2  in.  h. 

Sitting  Man  with  helmet,  13  1/2  in. 
Seated  Woman,  holding  bowl,  7  in*  h. 
Seated  Man,  holding  bowl,  9  in. 

Standing  Pregnant  Woman,  4  in.  h. 

Woman  with  Jewelry,  4  1/2  in.  h. 
Standing  woman,  19  in.  h. 

Dog  with  head  turned,  10  in.  1. 

Seated  woman,  21  in.  h. 

Seated  woman,  high  forehead,  7  1/2  in. 
Kneeling  woman  holding  bowl,  1 6  in.  h. 
Dog,  black,  archaic,  6  1/2  in.  1. 

Stone  Man,  10  l/2  in.  h. 

Stone  standing  man,  6  1/2  in. 

Volcanic  stone  mask,  3  in.  h. 

Stone  Man,  8  in.  h. 

Seated  woman  with  bowl,  12  l/2  in. 

Woman  with  necklace  &  earrings,  6  in.  h. 
Standing  woman,  high  forehead,  5  in.  h. 
Standing  woman,  7  in.  h. 

Standing  Man,  3  in.  h. 

Standing  Man,  5  in.  h. 

Seated  Woman,  l6  1/2  in. 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Milton 

Fischmann,  St.  Louis.  Missouri 

Pair  of  Persian  silver  and  brass 
,  curved  daggers,  engraved  on  metal 
Ca.  1750 

Battle  Axe,  Ca.  1750 
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Silver  snuff  box,  engraved 
3  powder  horns 

2  war  clubs,  with  animal  heads,  Ca.  1750 
Silver  hair  pin 
Fatima,  brass,  Ca.  1700 
Fatima,  silver,  Ca.  1700 
2  breastplates,  stone  inlay 
Water  pot,  gold  finial,  blue  enamel 
2  bracelets,  silver  filigree,  gold 
Warrior’s  helmet 

Shield  with  enamel  border  with  panels 
depicting  life  in  Persia,  17th  C. 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fischmann 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Indian  tomahawk 

Medicine  man  pouch,  Blackfoot  tribe 
Clay  pots,  Panama  (2) 

Eakimo  comb,  reel,  spear,  prong  of 
a  leister 
2  bows  for  drills 
8  Indian  arrowheads 
1  tool  with  slate  blade 

Gifts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Artist  Unknown 

Gift  of  Miss  Suzanne  Reeves 
Sanford.  N.  C. 

23.  Windchimes  Mrs.  Herman  Jones 

Gift  of  the  Artist 

5.  Papers  and  other  Publications 

Articles  on  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  that  were  published  in  following 
North  Carolina  publications : 

"The  Phoenix  Club  Reporter",  Raleigh 
"The  Carolina  Cooperator",  May  1967 
"The  Triangle  Pointer",  July  28,  1967 
North  Carolina  Public  School  "Bulletin",  December  1967 
Miss  Prints",  Junior  League  of  Raleigh,  February  1968 


21.  Study  items 


22 .  Lion 
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Other  publications  that  printed  articles  on  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery: 
Reader *s  Digest,  November  1967 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Artes,  Paris.  In  February  1967?  the  Gazette  announced 
and  illustrated  the  first  three  works  of  art  acquired  by  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery:  Mask  of  Beethoven  by  Antoine  Bourdelle;  Hand  by  Auguste 
Rodin;  and  Head  of  Julie  Manet  by  Berthe  Morisot 

MThe  Alumni  News",  Stratford  College,  Danville,  Virginia,  Spring  1968 

"Touch  and  Know",  Mrs.  Marjorie  McCune's  article  on  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  which  is  included  in  its  entirety  in  this  report,  will 
appear  in  publications  circulated  to  the  blind  such  as  "White  Cane". 

Mrs.  McCune,  who  has  been  blind  from  birth  wrote  this  article  after 
visiting  the  Gallery. 

Publications  circulated  to  the  blind  that  have  published  articles  on 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  blind: 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind  publishes  quarterly  a  booklet 
entitled  "Insight".  This  publication  has  rim  two  stories  on  the  Gallery, 
Summer  1967  and  Winter  1968. 

"Talking  Book  Topics-"-,  vol.  33 »  No.  4,  July  1967 

"The  White  Cane"  June  1967  -  This  is  an  annual  report  published  in 
June  by  the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  newspapers  listed  below  have  all  published  articles  on  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind: 

The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Durham  Morning  Herald,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Fayetteville  Observer,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Greensboro  Daily  News,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Goldsboro-News  Argus,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Concord  Tribune,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Durham  Sun,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Wilmington  Star,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Salisbury -Evening  Post ,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Hickory  Daily  Record,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem  Journal  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

News-Topic,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Greensboro  Record,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Henderson  Dispatch,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Greenville  Reflector,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Monroe  Enquirer,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Tarboro  Southerner,  Tarboro,' N.  C‘. 

Daily  Star,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Waynesville  Newspaper,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
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Asheville  Citizen,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Asheville  Times,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Kinston  Free  Press,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

Record  &  Landmark,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
Chatham  Record,  Chatham,  N.  C. 


Publicity: 

!•  A  'fcaPe  of  blind  students*  enjoying  the  Gallery’s  exhibition  of 
animal  sculpture  was  made  for  WPTF  Radio  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  tape  received  the  annual  award  from  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association. 

2.  Bob  Sitton,  staff  member  of  the  New  York  Times,  taped  a  recording 
on  the  Gallery  for  Pacifico  F.M. 

3.  A  brief  history  of  the  Gallery  was  given  by  Bob  Considine  over  ABC, 
coast  to  coast. 

4.  The  Principal  Investigator  for  the  Gallery  was  interviewed  by  WBT 
Radio,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for  the  program,  "At  Large". 

5.  NBC-TV  ran  a  six-minute  documentary  on  the  Gallery. 

6.  NRAL-TV,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ran  an  interview  between  Bette  Elliott 
and  R.  Nickolaus  on  the  Gallery. 

7 •  WTVD-TV ,  Durham,  had  Guest  Choreographer  from  Duke  University, 

Richard  Nickolaus,  demonstrate  basic  dance  exercises  to  the  blind. 

8.  WBT-TV,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ran  an  interview  with  announcer  Ty  Boyd 
on  the  program  "Noon  Report." 

6.  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 

An  Advisory  Committee  Board  has  been  formed  to  give  assistance  to 

the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  This  Board  consists  of 

the  following  members : 

1.  Mrs.  Dan  K.  Moore  -  Governor's  Mansion,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans  -  1415  Bivins  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 

3.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber  -  Ch.  Board  of  Trustees,  N.C. Museum  of  Art, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  117  ¥.  Fifth  St.,  Greenville, N.C. 

4.  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Administrator,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Service,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Miss  Isabella  Diamond,  Project  Director,  American  Assoc,  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Investment  Bldg.  15  &  K 
Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Mrs.  William  L.  Wilson  -  ll4  Byron  Place,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

7 •  Mr,  Charles  W.  Stanford,  Jr,,  —  Curator  of  Education,  N.  C.  Museum  of  Art 
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Advisory  Board  (Continued) 

8.  Mr.  Grady  R.  Galloway,  Exec.  Secretary,  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Old  Health  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

9.  Mr.  James  P.  Economos,  Curator  of  Fine  Art,  The  May  Department 

Stores  Company,  Sixth  and  Olive  Sts.,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 

10.  Mrs.  William  Miller  -  Docent,  NCMA,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

11.  Mrs.  E.  N.  Richard  -  2116  Banbury  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

12.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Betts,  Medical  Director,  Rehabilitation  Institute  of 

Chicago,  401  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  6o6ll 

13.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bradshaw  -  The  Durham  Sun,  115  Market  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

14.  Mr.  Thomas  ,S.  Kenan,  III  -  3124  Surrey  Road,  Durham,  N.  C. 

15.  Miss  Nancy  Hanks  -  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

16.  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Lassiter,  660  Park  Avenue,  New  Y0rk,  N.  Y. 

17.  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Levy,  1501  Iredell  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

18.  Mrs.  William  Rand  -  Docent  (MDBGallery) ,  26l4  Wells  Ave.,  Raleigh 

19.  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Aycock,  Sutton  Drive,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Professional  Staff 

Charles  Whitson  Stanford,  Jr.,  Curator  of  Education,  N.C.  Museum  of  Art 

Education:  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N,  C.,  A.B.  English 
Literature ,  1947 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Spring  Session  1948-1949 

Princeton  University  Graduate  School,  Department  of  Art 
and  Archaeology  -  1949  -  Spring,  1953 

Business  Experience : 

195^ :  Research  and  Travel 

1955-1958:  Curator's  Department,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  cataloguing 
l8th  century  collection  of  Colonial  Williamsburg 
1957"  Research  and  Travel  ■ 

1958  to  date:  Curator  of  Education,  N.C.  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh, 

N.  C.  Originated  program  for  Department  of  Education 
at  the  newly  formed  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Rennie,  Assistant  Curator  of  Education,  N.C. Museum  of  Art 

Education:  Peace  Junior  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1944-1945  and  1946 
as  a  special  art  student. 

Scholarship  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1947-1951*  majoring  in  painting  and  art  history. 

Attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
majoring  in  art  history.  .  Graduated  1951 >  B.F.A.  degree 

Attended  the  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion,  Pa.,  1949 >  art  history 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Rennie,  Assistant  Curator  of  Education  (Continued) 
Business  Experience: 


1951-1953: 
1953 


1954. 

1955- 

1958- 

1963. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Research 
Analyst,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Upholsterers  International  Union  of  North  America 
Associate  Editor 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society  -  Editorial  Assistant 
Carolina  Upholsterers,  Interior  decorating,  sales 
WRAL-Television,  News  Assistant  &  Continuity  Director 
resent:  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Education 


5-1954 : 

-1955 : 
•1958: 
■1963 


Rebecca  Hannum,  Principal  investigator 

Education:  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  I956-I959 

Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio,  B.  A.  1959-1963 

Business  Experience: 


Graham  Gallery,  1014  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Citv 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  since  March 


1963-1967 

1967 
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